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I. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



In 1966, Comeback, Inc., supported in part by Grant Number R- 
196 from the Children's Bureau, completed a comprehensive survey to determine 
the extent of recreation services offered to disabled children and youth. 

Utilizing a cluster sample technique, nine Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas and one Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area 
were selected to provide the sample population. To assure a reasonable geo- 
graphic distribution, one SMSA was selected from each of nine geographic re- 
gions defined by the Bureau of the Census, with consideration given to a var- 
iety of population, ecological, and socioeconomic factors. Utilizing the 
same criteria, one CMSA was selected 0 The nine SMSA's and one CMSA selected 
constituted the cluster sample for this study. 

The units surveyed within these areas were institutions, agen- 
cies, and organizations providing recreation service to chronically ill or 
disabled children and youth, either directly or indirectly. Three principle 
sources for locating them were used: 

1) classified telephone directories to obtain lists of all 
commercial units such as bowling alleys, theatres and 
dance studios and a ten percent stratified random sample 
of churches and synagogues of all denominations; 

2) reference books listing national and regional organizations; 

3) reference books listing local organizations and agencies. 

A master list of nearly six thousand possible units was devel- 
oped which excluded units under exclusive federal auspices and private member- 
ship clubs and leagues. Questionnaires were sent to all of these units. 

Eight forms of a basic questionnaire were designed to determine the 
dimensions of recreation service to children and youth and the extent to 
which this service is available to chronically ill or disabled children and 
youth for the following categories: 

1) Commercial and Proprietary Recreation — Establishments 
serving the public. 

2) Churches, Libraries, and Museums. 

3) County and Municipal Recreation and Park Departments. 

4) Fraternal and Service Organizations and all Miscellaneous. 

5) Hospitals and Residential Schools. 

6) All Health Organizations. 

7) Private and Parochial School Districts. 

8) U.S. Department of Agriculture, County Extension Service, 

4-H Clubs. 



A valid sample of 4,522 potential recreation resources for children 
and youth were identified through the screening processes. Follow-up mail- 
ings and field visits were made to non-respondents and unsatisfactory repliers 
of the first mailing to insure maximum completeness. 

Major findings of the study were: 

. identification of a variety of recreation resources which 
are providing services to disabled children and youth. 

. identification of a large variety of potential recreation 
resources which could and should, with additional guidance, 
provide services to disabled children and youth. 

. need for concentrated effort to eliminate architectural 
barriers which prevent large numbers of physically handi- 
capped children and youth from utilizing existing recrea- 
tion. 

. need for development of more recreation programs integrating 
disabled with non-disabled children and youth. 

. identification of some of the problems affecting the opera- 
tion, functioning, general usefulness, and effectiveness of 
recreation services for disabled children and youth. 

. need for concentrated effort in the development and expansion 
of recreation services in hospitals and residential schools. 

. need for development of more specialized programs for child- 
ren and youth with sensory deprivations such as tactile ex- 
hibits in museums, amplifiers with earphones in auditoriums. 

Results of the survey revealed the need for obtaining more in-depth 
information concerning the following: 

1) architectural barriers and methods of removing or minimizing 
them; 

2) extent and quality of recreation services currently provided 
to disabled children and youth in all types of recreation 
agencies and organizations; 

3) criteria for development of segregated and integrated recrea- 
tion services for disabled children and youth; 

4) development of standards for recreation services provided 
to disabled children and youth.* 



* For description of procedures and findings of this study see: Availability 

and. Utilization of Recreation Resources for Chronically 111 an d Disabled Child- 
ren and Youth in the United States , Final Report for Children's Bureau Grant 
No. R-196, published by New York University, School of Education. 

- 2 - 
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II. PURPOSE OF STUDY 



Based on the findings and recommendations of the previous study, 
the purpose of this project was to study in greater depth, a sampling of the 
original survey population in order to: 

1) obtain an estimate of the type and quality of recreation 
services provided to physically disabled and mentally re- 
tarded children and youth in a representative national 
sample of a wide variety of agencies, organizations and in- 
stitutions in the public, voluntary, and private sectors; 

2) develop recommended standards and criteria for provision of 
recreation services to handicapped children and youth; 

3) identify problems and obstacles encountered by recreation re- 
sources which do provide services to physically disabled and 
mentally retarded children and youth and discover the rea- 
sons why some resources provide these services to non- 
disabled children and youth only; 

4) write, and prepare for distribution, pamphlets which will 
assist communities and their agencies, organizations, and 
institutions in the initiation, improvement and/or expansion 
of recreation services to physically disabled and mentally 
retarded children and youth. 



3 




III. PROJECT DESIGN 



A. Sample Selection 

A random representative sample was selected from all respondents 
to Children's Bureau project R-196 conducted by Comeback, Inc., in 1964-1966. 
As already described, the population of R-196 was a cluster sample, represen- 
tative of the United States utilizing one Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
area selected from each of nine geographical regions and one Consolidated 
Metropolitan Statistical area. The SMSA's were: Providence, Rhode Island; 

Buffalo, New York; Indianapolis, Indiana; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Norfolk, 
Virginia; Birmingham, Alabama; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colorado; and Portland, 
Oregon. The CMSA was Chicago, Illinois. (See Appendix A for a list of the in- 
corporated and unincorporated places visited within each area.) The SMSA's, 
the CMSA, and categories of agencies and organizations were not changed from 
R-196. (See Appendix B for description of categories.) 

The procedures used in selecting the representative sample were 

as follows*. 

1) A proportion of responses in each region in relation to 
total responses in R-196 was computed; the proportion of 
responses in each category in relation to total regional 
responses was then computed. 

2) It was decided that 800 agencies, 600 serving disabled and 
200 serving non-disabled only (NDO) , could be visited during 
the time allotted for this phase of study. 

3) 600 agencies serving disabled children were randomly se- 
lected from the total respondents in each category within 
each region in a proportion equivalent to the computed pro- 
portions in step 1. 

4) A similar procedure was followed to obtain 200 agencies 
serving non-disabled children only. 

However, since there were many commercial respondents in rela- 
tion to the other categories in the original study, the representative sample 
was heavily weighted in this category. For the purposes of this study, com- 
mercial agencies are not as important as other types of agencies. Therefore, 
it was decided to remove about half of these agencies from each region and re- 
distribute this amount to the remaining categories. Table 3.1 shows the 
breakdown of number of agencies to be visited, by category and region. 

A strictly random sampling, at times, excluded or underrepre- 
sented some agencies. The procedure used to correct this situation was to re- 
place the card selected from the population and pull the next card, repeating 
this procedure until a more representative sample had been drawn. For ex- 
ample, in category two (churches, libraries, and museums) a random selection 
produced a sample almost completely made up of libraries. In order to get in- 
formation on churches and museums, the final sample was derived by using the 
above procedure. 
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there were no respondents in original survey. 



B. Development of Standards and Evaluative Criteria 



A search of the literature was conducted in order to find guide- 
lines, references to standards for recreation service, attitudes toward pro- 
viding recreation services to disabled children, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. 



The following indices, guides, and collections of research bib- 
liographies served as aajor sources of information. 

1. Research in Recreation - _ ", Part I and Part II, National 

Recreation and Park Assoc, at ...on 

2. A Bibliography on Research 2el-~~.ed t Recreation — 1961, 





Betty van der Smissen (comj ), ni varsity 
City, Iowa. 


of Iowa, 


Iowa 


3. 


Research Relating to Children - Bull - tin 


No. 3., Bulletin 




No . 18 . 






4. 


Dissertation Abstracts — 1957 367 „ 






5. 


Education Index — 1957-1967 , 






6 . 


Index Medicus — 1957-1967. 






7. 


Psychological Abstracts - 1957-1967. 






8. 


Books in Print — 1967. 






9. 


Recreation for the Handicapped: A Bibliography — 


1965, 




Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 


Illinois. 




10. 


Recreation for the Handicapped: A Bibliography — 


1967 




Southern Illinois University, Carbondale y 


Illinois. 




11. 


Readers Guide to Periodical Literature — 


1957-1967 


• 


12. 


Outdoor Recreation Research — 1966, U.S. 


Department of 



Interior, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

The literature searched in the field of recreation and the spe- 
cial area of therapeutic recreation for references on standards for conducting 
recreation services for disabled children and youth revealed that there are no 
generally accepted standards. However, two references were found which were 
used as guides in the development of standards: a) Evaluation of 

Community Recreation. A Guide to Evaluation with Standards and Evaluative 
Criteria -^-; and b) The Comstac Report: Standards for Strengthened Services 

(for the blind) .2 several references were found which presented suggested 



1. Evaluation of Community Recreation. A Guide to Evaluation with Standards 
and Evaluative Criteria (New York: National Recreation Association, 

1965) . 

. Frances A. Koestler (ad.). The Comstac Fepor~: Standards for Strengthened 

Services (New York: Commission on Standards and Accreditation of 

Services for the Elind, 1966), p. 329-338* 
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standards in specific categories such as facilities, playrooms in hospitals, 
personnel, etc. These were also utilized in developing the set of standards 
for this study . '3,4,5 

In proceeding to develop standards for this study, the project 
team decided that standards for hospitals and residential schools or treat- 
ment settings would need to be more comprehensive than those for ■' ”' i er types 
of settings such as youth serving organizations, churches, municr. .1 recrea- 
tion, etc. Therefore, the first procedures related to establishing a compre- 
hensive set of standards from which relevant standards for variou settings 
could be extracted. 

Development of Principles . -From the existing literatui 2 on prin- 
ciples, practices, and suggested standards for providing recreatioi services 
to normal and disabled children and youth, single statements of principles re- 
lating to standards for provision of services were derived. 

For convenience of handling, the statements of principles and 
standards were divided into the following broad categories: 

1) Philosophy and Goals. 

2) Administration. 

3) Personnel. 

4) Programming. 

5) Areas, Facilities and Equipment. 

6) Evaluation Research. 

This format was used by the Great Lakes District Program Stand- 
ards Committee in developing its draft of the standards and evaluative cri- 
teria, published by the National Recreation Association^ and was a useful one 
for this study. 



1. Standards (New York: Playschools Association, 1953). 

2. Claudette Lefebvre, "Developing a Pediatric Out-Patient Clinic Playroom" 

(Master's degree research project. New York University, 1964), p. 26- 
27. Unpublished. 



3 . Planning Areas and Facilities for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 

tion by Participants in National Facilities Conference (rev. ed.; 
Chicago: The Athletic Institute; Washington: American Association 

for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1965) , p. 237-255. 

4. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Outdoor Recreation Space Standards 

(Washington 20402: Government Printing Office, 1967). 



5. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Outdoor Recreation Planning for the Handi- 
capped (Washington 20402: Government Printing Office, 1967). 



6 . 



Evaluation of Community Recreation. A Guide to Evaluation with Standards 
and Evaluative Criteria (New York: National Recreation Association, 

1965) . 
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The statements of principles were submitted to a jury of nine 
experts in therapeutic recreation who were asked to indicate whether they 
agreed or disagreed with each statement and to make any changes or additions 
they felt necessary. (See Appendix C for list of Jury Members.) 

All of the statements submitted to the jury were accepted, but 
modifications were suggested for some of them. Editorial changes suggested by 
individual members were made where the investigator felt such changes clari- 
fied the statement v; thout changing content. In those instances where three 
or more members suggested similar changes in content, the original statement 
along with the suggested changes were sent to all members for their approval 
or disapproval. 

A total of fifty-two principles evolved from this procedure and 
were used as a basis for developing the standards and evaluative criteria. 

The breakdown of principles by category was? Philosophy and Goals, 2; Admin- 
istration, 9; Personnel, 20; Programming, 10; Facilities and Equipment, 9; 
Evaluation and Research, 2. 

Development of Standards and Evaluative Criteria .- Based upon 
the established principles a set of standards was developed in each of the six 
categories mentioned above. For each standard, evaluative criteria were de- 
veloped which would be used as a means of evaluating the extent to which the 
standard is met. In some instances a standard was its own evaluative cri- 
terion. In others, it was necessary to divide a criterion into two or more 
sub-criteria. 



The standards and evaluative criteria were then submitted to the 
jury. They were asked to indicate whether each standard, criterion and sub- 
criterion was essential, desirable, or not applicable. They were also asked 
to suggest any changes or additions they felt necessary. When these were re- 
turned, the investigator followed the same procedure for including, excluding 
or making changes as was followed in developing the principles. The revised 
list was then sent to the members on a form which showed the ratings and com- 
ments of all members. 

Shortly after the revised list had been sent out, a one-day con- 
ference was held at New York University attended by the jury members, project 
staff, project's recreation education consultant, and representatives from 
Camp Fire Girls, Boys' Clubs of America, National Federation of Settlement and 
Neighborhood Centers, United Cerebral Palsy of New York City, and Westchester 
County Commission of Parks, Recreation, and Conservation. (See Appendix D for 
list of Agency representatives attending conference.) 

The jury members worked together with the project staff and con- 
sultant in the morning and evening sessions to attain consensus on each stand- 
ard and criterion. The afternoon session was divided into three groups with 
one or two jury members and a project staff member or consultant sitting in 
with each group. The groups were established on the basis of the types of 
agencies or organizations represented. Group I directed its attention to 
Municipal Recreation Agencies and programs sponsored in the community by 
health agencies such as United Cerebral Palsy; Group II concerned itself with 
private and voluntary recreation agencies such as settlement houses, YM and 
YWCA's, Jewish Community Centers; and Group III directed its attention to 
youth serving organizations such as Boys' Clubs, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 



O 
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Each group was charged with the responsibility of extractii 
from the sta ards and criteria already developed;, those standards and C 3 
teria which the members felt could be realistically and appropriately ap] 
to agencies falling into the particular category they were discussing, 
ther the jui .or any of the groups was able to complete its assignment. 

Immediately following the meeting, the investigator rewrote re 
standards and evaluative criteria in accordance with the results of the di 's 
deliberations . 



The revised standards and evaluative criteria were sent cc t .ree 

recognized authorities in the areas of psychiatry, mental retardation and _ e- 

habilitation medicine for their comments concerning the applicability of 2 

standards and criteria in the types of institutions with which they were f \ -iy 

familiar. The three consultants who assisted in this phase of the study w?re: 
Paul Haun, M.D.,^ Director of Psychiatric Education, New Jersey Depar cmer_t of 
Institutions and Agencies (an authority in psychiatry) ; Daniel F. Ringelherm, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, New York University 
(an authority on mental retardation); and Chester A. Swinyard, M.D., Profe =; r 
of Rehabilitation Medicine, New York University Medical School. 

Their comments and suggestions were tabulated and presented ^ 
the jury at a second meeting which resulted in the development of the fina 
draft of the standards and evaluative criteria to be used in this study. 

Development of Rating Instrument .- Immediately after the second 
meeting, the revised standards and evaluative criteria were sent to the fifty 
practitioners, educators and consultants as well as the nine jury members 
asking them to rate each standard, criterion and sub-criterion as Essential 
(3) , Highly Desirable (2) , Desirable (1) , or Not Too Important (0) . The re- 
sults of these ratings were used in establishing a weighting index factor to 
be used in establishing an agency's rating. Any standard, criterion or sub- 
criterion considered to be "Not Too Important" by fifty-one percent or more of 
the raters was to be deleted. However, this step proved not to be necessary. 

A rating instrument was designed to permit the evaluator to 
rate, on a four-point scale, the extent to which each criterion and sub- 
criterion is met. A four-point scale with no neutral answer possible was 
used to help reduce the "error of central tendency" inherent in rating scales 
and thus increase the validity of the ratings. 

The four possible ratings are: 

3 - When the criterion or sub-criterion is met completely. 

2 - When it is met for the most part or in the majority of 

instances . 

1 - When it is seldom met or met in the minority of instances. 

0 - when it is not met at all. 

A column was also provided to check when a standard, criterion, 
or sub-criterio n was not applicable to a given institution. A complete _ist 
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1. Deceased, 1969 



of the standards and criteria, the rating instrument, and description of the 
weighted scoring system used in the study will be found in Part II of this 
report. 



Validity of Instrument .- Validity of the instrument was assumed 
since at least seven of the nine jury members and majority of the fifty raters 
had judged each standard, criterion and sub-criterion as suitable measures for 
this study. 



Sellitz and others point out that many investigators using rat- 
ing scales have "assumed that their scales were valid when the following con- 
ditions obtained: (1) the attributes being measured were relatively 

'objective,' so that their meaning would be uniformly understood by the raters 
using the scales; (2) the ratings themselves were obtained under optimal con- 
ditions, including carefully constructed scales, trained judges, and specified 
common frames of reference. Under these conditions, one may not go too far 
wrong in assuming that if the obtained ratings are reliable, they are probably 
also valid. 



Reliability of Instrument .- Eighteen institutions agreed to par- 
ticipate in a pilot study to test the reliability of the rating scale. Eight 
of these are general hospitals with varying bed capacities (four municipal and 
four voluntary), three are institutions for the emotionally disturbed, two are 
chronic disease hospitals, and there are one each of the following: a reha- 

bilitation center, a state school for retarded persons, a residential school 
for blind and visually handicapped, a residential school for deaf and hearing- 
impaired, and a hospital for cancer and allied diseases. (See Appendix E for 
list of participating institutions.) 

Three teams of three evaluators, one of whom on each team was 
the project director and the other two experienced therapeutic recreation spe- 
cialists, visited each institution. The project director functioned as inter- 
viewer as well as rater in all instances and the two specialists in each team 
each made independent ratings. 

The ratings of each of the three raters were correlated using 
the Pierson Product Moment method after the visit to the first three hospitals. 
Separate correlations were computed for the scores by standard, criterion, and 
sub-criterion at each institution. Table 3.2 shows the correlation among 
raters at the first institution. 

TABLE 3.2 



Correlation Among Raters' Independent Rating Score at Institution 1. 



Stand ards 


i — I 

in 

II 


Criteria N=180 


Sub-criteria N=49 


Raters 


r 


Raters r 


Raters r 


1 vs. 2 


.9314 


1 vs. 2 .8993 


1 vs . 2 .8444 


1 vs . 3 


.9296 


1 vs. 3 .9029 


1 vs. 3 ,7342 


2 vs. 3 


.9507 


2 vs. 3 .8629 


2 vs. 3 .7884 




These ratings. 


while highly significant 


statistically, indie 



some difference in interpretation of the standards and criteria. The rating 



1. Claire Sellitz and others. Research Methods in Social Relations (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963) , p. 356. 
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